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The people and their school 


NESTLED IN THE QUIET SHADOWS of seven hills in the southeastern 
(art of Connecticut midway between New York and Boston, lies the little indus- 
trial town of East Hampton, long known as the "Bell Town of America/' 
Following its early beginnings as a shipbuilding center, the town developed the 
art of bell making into an industry important out of all proportion to its size. 
This industry produces bells large and small, bells for churches and for schools, 
bells for work and for play. There is hardly a toy shop or "5 and 10" in the 
country which does not carry a line of East Hampton toys, all of which have_ 
bells attached. 

% The majority of the citizens of this town of 4,000 population find employ- 
ment in its bell and bell-toy factories and in its other plants where fish lines and 
V re products are nianufactured. Some seek employment in the airplane factories 
of East Hartford and the machine and silver shops of Meriden and Middle- 
town. A number of professional and business people whose offices are in the 
nearby cities have their homes in this small country town away from the hubbub 
sod confusion of the city. During the summer, many hundreds of people find 
relaxation and vacationing pleasure at the summer resorts dotting the shores 
of Lake Pocotopaug which lies within the limits of the town. There is some 
farming done within the school district. Most of the farmers produce milk 
for local and State distributors; a few raise vegetables for market. 

The town, which covers 27 square miles, in addition to an extensive State 
park acreage, has in assessed valuation of 12 million dollirs. The people are 
frugal, own very few pretentious houses, drive average automobiles, and live 
average lives. But one thing they insist upon, individually and collectively, is 
an educational program for their children which is sound, and which returns 
one hundred cents' value for every dollar spent. Accordingly, within this com- 
munity an educational program has been developed which is designed to meet 
the needs of not a few children, or not just many of the children, but each and 
tvary on a. The school buildings are not pretentious either; they are not special 
in any way, but they are more adequate than many small high schools. Within 
tbeir walls ring the happy voices of children who like school, who find enjoy- 
ment in learning and work and in the social life and athletic activity the school 
provides, and who seek out the school staff for counsel and advice. Aj^with 
other towns, the increased number of children has become a problem. Indeed 
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they ue now taxing the physical facilities ©f the school buildings, but this 
pattern is being met, New space is being provided. The ingenuity of the com- 
munity is producing the necessary tax funds to continue <b provide all the educa- 
tional services for its children deemed essential by the leadership of this progres- 
sive school district 

Two adjoining towns send their children to East Hampton to improve their 
educational opportunities. Through mutual agreement they pay one hundred 
cents for each dollar expended on their children's education— as determined by 
a carefully devised formula,' In all, about half the pupils of the combined ele- 




Dunn* the school rear the Student Council organized . Student Court to try 

pupils committing infractions of the school , rules There is . Minor Court with ooe iudge 
to try all cases brought to its attention . . Ma,or Court with three judges to ret on .11 cases 
appealed after the verdict of the Minor Court; and a Supreme Court to act on all cases 
appealed to it from the Ma,or Coyirt The Supreme Court consists of five members, mclud- 
mgtheprtnc.pal_.nd Prirvcipial The court system also has , clerk of the court, a State s 
attorney . sheriff, and jurors. The court has hem ooe more step to* rd the goal of a better 
school through student self 'government 


mentary and secondary school arc transported in the school's own five busses 

and in the three that belong to towns joined to the East Hampton Hitth School 
District by agreement. ° 

The community has accepted the point of v.ew that the most important factor 
in the success of an educational program is the staff. It is one of the first small 
towns in Connecticut to adopt a salary schedule as high as that of many of its 
larger neighbors. This expenditure has proved to be a wise one since the school 
personnel has become stable and this in turn has stabilized the educational 
program and made for greater efficiency as well as for a greater return on the. 
fun* expen ded. Qualifications of teachers have been set very high. The Board 

'McDonald. Evereit A, Jri Tuition Formula. N*,ow', School), 45:53. June 1950. 
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of Education haa authorized the Superintendent to go wherever he withes 
to whatever lengths are necessary to secure those persons best qualified to guide 
the growth and development o/ boys and girls. There are 16 teachers for the 
350 pupils in grades 7-1 2, plus a principal who is also the superintendent, and 
a vice principal who teaches half-time. 

At well-attended town meetings the people make recommendations for the 
continued operation of then schools. All important issues of school policy, 
changes in program, differences in the methods of doing things are taken to 
the people themselves for discussion, suggestions, and approval. To make'it 
possible for all, especially the younger parents, to attend the town meeting called 
to decide about procuring adequate facilities for East Hampton s young people, 
the local minister, for example, invited their young children to the parish house 
^ rc entertained them with movies while their parents were voting into 
being a school building advisory committee to prepare plans for a new budding. 

This school is more than an aggregation ef classrooms. It has made it a policy 
to keep in mind that school is but a part of the corpmunity and that it should 
operate not as a separate organization within the town, but should exert its 
influence as a significant part of it. In that jjpse, the school is one of three in- 
fluencing agencies of the community — thc*ofher two being the home and the 
church. The school has attempted to carry its shase of the load and to assist or * 
reinforce wherever and whenever the church or the home need such assistance. 

It has also attempted through its program of studies to strengthen the influences 
of the church and the home, and it is agreed that the home and the church will 
in turn strengthen the influence of the school. 

The school is a meeting center for many local organizations, for all town 
meetings and town business, the doors are open at all times for its continued 
use by the townspeople, in like manner, the facilities of the factories, the 
the foundry, and local government are open to the use of school children. These 
agencies have helped immeasurably to develop in the children an understanding 
of their own community’ and an increasing participation in community life. 
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II. Planning for a school program to 
serve all youth 


Th* $taff #xpr*ss*s dissatisfaction and decides on a plan of action 

THE PRESENT CLOSE RELATIONSHIP between the people and their 
school has not always existed nor did it happen automatically. In January 1946, 
discussions were begun of what was right and what was wrong with secondary 
education in East Hampton. There seemed to be more that was ’wrong*’ than 
was right. The school had a high drop-out rate, discipline was an ever-present 
problem , the daily schedule was inflexible and crowded. There was a group 
among the faculty that felt that the program was at fault. It had not been 
designed to fit the needs of all youth, but was highly overweighted with col- 
lege* preparatory elements. Industrial and commercial offerings were few and 
unrealistic. 

The staff decided that despite the tasks entailed in evaluating and replanning 
the school s objectives and services, it would be easier and more satisfying to 
work in an efficient school which provided for the needs, interests, abilities, and 
aptitudes of all students than it was to confront daily the dead weight of inade- 
quately prepared students, the many program misfits, and the hosts of related 
problems. They decided, therefore, that they would devote whatever time and 
effort was needed to devise a new pupil- and community-centered program based 
on sound educational procedures. In order that the word experiment’' should 
not dominate their discussions or obscure the long-range view, they agreed that 
each step should be takei^with deliberate care and that, it possible, spots appar- 
ently weak should be carefully studied before important changes were instituted. 

Problems that usually beset the small high school when if seeks to improve 
its program were soon identified by the staff Pupil-teacher ratio^m small schools 
arc commonly much lower than in large ones. To decrease these ratios still fur- 
ther by adding staff or services quickly becomes prohibitively expensive. There- 
fore the addition of enough teachers to offer in the usual way all the subjects 
and activities commonly provided by thelarge school was recogmaed as im- 
possible. Employing teachers to teach in more than one area is common practice, 
but even this cannot be stretched to provide adequate coverage. The small school, 
like its larger counterpart, feels that it must prepare for college those students 
who wish to go, even though their number is disproportionately small. This 
requires first and foremost that teachers be employed who are certificated in the 
4 
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liiul tcadcmic Kibjcttv- English, social studies, foreign languages, noathe- 
.latics, the sciences. The bulk of the pupils, who go directly from the high 
i hooi into homemaicing, into the shops, into industry, or into farming, are 
rldotn provided with experiences which will help them "to do better the desir- 
able things they will do anyway." Their interests and needs are commonly placed 
econd to those of college-bound pupils. True, ar East Hampton a larger than 



Latii% Too, Can Be Interesting and Meaningful 

Wlttn the second-year Latin class planned a dinner it turned into a ' Latin'* hanquet. 
The boys wore togas and the girls came in loose flowing dresses At the banquet the men 
lay cm ruga in the old Roman custom. First-year I^itin pupils acting as slaves served the 
banquet and provided enterta inmen t Third year Latin pupils, the principal, and vice- 
principal were guests; no others were invited. All conversation had to be in Latin. 
Following the banquet there was a dramatization ot a scene from MfJ\ unmet Nighti 
Dream, which had previously been translated into Latin. While not required, about 50 
percent of all pupils take Latin 

iverage proportion of boys and girls are college bound. Even so, it was found 
(hat about 60 per cent of the school population was not receiving the type of 
education it needed. 

Another hurdle, and a difficult one, especially in the smaller secondary school*, 
is the inflexibility of the schedule. Usually the day is made up of fix or ''seven 
40- or 4Vminute periods, which are rigidly scheduled with regard to required 
courses, study- hail periods, and staff qualifications and load, each tcacfier teach- 
ing a traditional subject in the traditional manner. The fact that many pupils 
depend upon bus transportation means that schedules may not be extended 
beyond the regular school -closing hour. This introduces additional problems in 
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iisatk to to i»v to begin the replanning process. Ja the tody 
nOisj nednga routine rotten came is for much t* WA1 „ _»^ , 

^ ***** «peo6c. isolated points that wot bodtetor-fc^^ jLJH 
particular cWs, ortradass respocabOto-ffian if w« to bite iato 
prolan o< ^organizing the school and replanning its itmca On the h»t i- 
™. , , <Wsoom 1 commute drew up a general ouffioe on how the 

™ ri»uld operate. After the had been approved by all staff members it was 
swm a teachers annual with the urxiefrfaDdmg that it was subieet to fcarir 
' P rc P* atM » <rf this annual helped sol ve »me erf the pnrfOem. tbr 

tBKtei tsced, but it did not get at the root of the matte. Qsange* more fund* 
®eo*»l and baffling m nature woe fet to be considered , a deeper and more wide- 
y^d Remanding needed to be developed of the realise objective* to be 
* C “ ered b y this school .ad the difficult** tint would ensut In the face of this 
«uatK» the l*uit T resolutely set for itself the following far-reaching ,nd lunda 
meutAj **» 10 ^ adueved through further study and dneuatoo: 

ad/mt^T 1 ^ * ph,k>40fa7 ° l cdlK1,,on (oi wiffi emphasis upon life 

2 Detenmne a set of objectives wtoch appear to be workable, practical, 
and comprehensive. r 

3. Rrwnte course oirfHoes to effect necessary correlaUon of activities m 
tx ▼trtous subject oflmngi 

4 Forge all of the above throry-pfutosophy. objectives, courses, ac- 
bvit^ — into a wotkMhkt duly pit^nm. 

This was no minor undertaking The accompl.shmeot of the desired objec- 
tive* within the framework of the commurutfs resources and willingness to 
«cept.^ange would involve the complete reorgamxaboo of the school ed us 

P*®- Some / of the concrete and puzzling problems with which they would 
tave to wrestle were set down as follows 

1. The subject and actmties load of pupils should be mcreaaedV/^ 
increasing the length of the school day. ~ 

; 2. A wider sdecWof program offcnngsfshoujd be prov.ded wttbomt 
increasing the staff. r 

3. The school s program should utilize 2 the community , resourcea- 
ffic bojnes, the store*, the factor**, community urganizat.ons, the hdds. 
j *be woodland*, the lake, and ^he hills. 

4 ‘ secondary school should be an Mhtt rather than a passive center 
of community hfe. . ~ 

Pu ^ >Ul sbouU be led to a de»re to understand and to ibmt respon- 
subti tles witfrio the ^ommufuty, 1 
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6. The program should as far as possible implement all the Seven 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education* and all die 10 imperative needs 

of youth of secondary school age. 8 

Poronfs and pupil, holp In the building of a phlloiophy and a ft of 
workable obj#cf/y«t 4 

The staff came to an agreement early (and this was unusual since most agree- 
ments came after lengthy discussion and a great deal of give and take by all 
concerned) on two major premises epitomizing the school's philosophy. (I) 
The school is one of three agencies in the community which must cooperate for 
the good of boys and girls It must cooperate with the home and the church; 
it cannot function effectively by itself (2) If education is to be financed from 
the public treasury, ,t must be available to all and on an equitable basis. 

This meant of course that the college preparatory- program could no longer 
maintain its claim to superiority, ,t must function on a basis of equality with 
the other programs which would now be expanded within the total school pro- 
gram. It meant also that each pupil, no matter what his needs or his abilities, 
or how far they deviated from the traditional standards, must receive attention 
equal to that accorded to any other pupil A pupil’s placement rfi every class, 
course, or program must be based primarily on an understanding of his needs. 
This, of course, posed serious problems of guidance calling for further consid- 
erahon as work on the plan got under way 

It was necessary during the formulation of the basic understanding— philos- 
ophy, objectives, curriculum guides — for each member of the faculty to think 
through his own theories of educational philosophy and to come to an agree- 
ment with others on what each expected the school to accomplish and what each 
planned to do about it. Staff members had graduated from a wide variety of 
types of higher institutions of learning; they represented extremely divergent 
philosophies. Pragmatists and scholastics found it necessary to iron out their 
differences in order that the highest educational good of each pupil might 
become the major effort of the school. 

The staff realized that parents, members of the Board of Education, pupils, 
and anyone else who felt he was connected or concerned with any part of the 
educational program had to be in sympathy with the school s basic philosophy 
if it was to function effectively. Over a period of 2 years, therefore, philosophy, 
objectives, and program were discussed with community leaders in order to help 
unite divergent opinions, and to lay community foundations for changes to 
come. Alternate IT A meetings were devoted to discussing these concerns. But 
most of the work with parents and other adults was done in individual face-to- 
face contacts between faculty members and individuals. It was found that people 

1 Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1948. (Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1918, No. 33.) 

* The Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary School Age Bulletin of the National 
Anot iation of Secondary School Principal, 31:7-144, Match 1947. 

4 See Appendix for the list of objectives developed. 
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cador^and with the 10 Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary School Age. 
But many modifications were required over the long period in which they were 
discussed prior to their adoption. 

The method used to get participation by and the reaction of the student body 
and at the same time to make the objectives a part of pupil thinking was as 
unusual as it was direct. The principal spent one period each day with one of 
the^ English classes, beginning with seniors in the college-preparatory group. He 
encouraged the class to go over the objectives, detail by detail, discussing them 
in any way it wished. Discussions in any one class group sometimes lasted for as 
many as 1 0 or 1 5 class periods. In the beginning, a schedule for these discussions 
was worked out with teachers in order to make the interruption of the reg ular 
dass work come at the most convenient time However, since the time needed by 
any one class did not always coincide with the amount scheduled, and as other 
unforeseen problems sometimes arose, it was difficult to keep to the schedule. 
But the teachers .were as interested as were the superintendent and pupils in 
arnvmg at objectives acceprable to all. They cooperated both in providing the 
necessary time and in furthering this project. In each dass there was at the 

beginning much disagreement, but discussions continued until a consensus was 
reached. 

Following the meetings with all the various English classes in grades 9 through 
1 2, a series of forums on objectives was planned for the student assemblies. Three 
or four objectives were presented for discussion at a time with three or four 
pupils giving J eir ideas on what those objectives meant to them. A pand of 
several other pupils supplemented the presentation. A prominent citizen, for- 
merly an elementary principal of East Hampton and therefore acquainted with 
the purposes of this project, served as chairman. Participating pupils prepared 
their own statements for these forums. The forums were so well received that 
they were later duplicated at PTA meetings. Discussions from the Boor in 
both instances resulted in further alterations in the original statements of the 
objectives. u 

During the present year (1950-51) dasses of pupils who were not in high 
school 2 years ago when the objectives were first formulated were given an op- 
portunity in their dasses to discuss and understand the objectives. The staff 
v placed much weight upon the learning values inherent in such a project. More- 
over it was felt that the new- pupils should not be put in the position of being 
required to live up to objectives when they had had no part in making them and 
probably did not understand them. 

Each flat mtmbar prepares new course ovflinmt in kaiping with tiio 
new objectives 

To translate the philosophy and objectives into educational experiences was 
the next necessary and fateful step. It was found to be comparatively easy to 
write objectives and a philosophy. The difficult part was to make them work, 
to make them a part of the everyday eWicational program. 
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The staff therefore proceeded next to develop the new course outlines needed 
as guides to teachers in implementing the school's philosophy and objectives. 
A committee of the faculty was appointed to set up plans for rewriting such 
outlines. It was decided that these should keep in mind the following basic 
ideas: 


1. Certain common objectives must pervade all teaching. 

2. Additional specific objectives must become the special burden of each 

subject. 

There must be cooperation, not competition, among the subjects. 

4. Children, not subjects, are developed and taught. 

After the committee had done its preliminary work and the faculty had 
adopted specific headings under which plans for each subject would be written, 
each teacher undertook to prepare course outlines for hts or her own fields of 
study. Each tried to provide (1) lor the common objectives' outlined for all 
teaching, and (2) for those essential skills and appreciations to be derived from 
the specific subjects under consideration New teachers were left free either to 
use the course outlines already prepared or to prepare new ones. 

These course outlines came to be regarded as a nucleus of content around 
which all other educational experiences of a given field could be planned. While 
it is considered desirable for study activities to conform generally to these course 
outlines, the teacher is not disturbed if the class decides it wants very much to 
undertake one or more projects not scheduled, and so does not cover all of the 
listed topics. For example, if as part of their work in Engii^ the'pupils in an 
industrial arts curriculum should wish to read the English literature usually 
planned for those in the college-preparatory group, rather than the books sug- 
gested for their own curriculum, they may do so In other words, the school 
prefers youth to choose the books they want to read rather than to require them 
to reaJ those prescribed. 

An important concomitant to formulating these course outlines resulted from 
teachers having to bear in mind that no one person teaches children to read, and 
that not only the English courses teach spelling and composition, thus they 
learned that the courses in mathematics, in science, in the social studies, and in 
the practical arts also play important roles in teaching English and spelling 
proficiency. Likewise it was salutary for them to grapple with the fact that cer- 
tain objectives, especially those relating to home life, could best be achieved 
through instruction in several different subjects and at various grade levels. For 
example, it was decided that an initial understanding of human reproduction, 
and the changes that occur at puberty, could best be taught in the health or 
physical education classes of the seventh or eighth L ides, and separately to the 
boys and to the girls. It was also found that an understanding of reproduction 
and proper sex conduct could be more easily taught to sophomores in a unit of 
biology, which put the study of the reproductive system on a par with the various 
other systems of the human body — digestion, circulation of the blood, wear and 
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rebuilding of bodily tissues. Furthermore, it was decided that the class in prob- 
lems of democracy was tbe most logical place for studying the problems of 
marital compatibility and the role of e»ch member of the family. 

The logic behind these decisions is clear. For example, what grater problem 
does democracy have than that of divorce, broken homes, and uncared'f^rdiH- 
dren? And where better could consumer problems— purchasing, installment 
buying, and insurance — be learned than in arithmetic classes? Likewise, wberp 
could youth better learn sewing, home mechanics, and other skills of valarabout 
tbe home than in the homemakmg classes and in the school shop? T 

fh# schedule it rmworktd 

Fairly early it became common thinking among all groups — faculty, parents, 
townspeople, pupils, members of the Board of Education— that far-reaching 
changes had to be made in the over all program or plan of the school. This in 
turn called for changes in the daily and weekly schedules of both pupils and 
teachers. It was decided that more of the pupil s time should filled with in- 
structional periods and extraclass activities and less with the usual study-hall 
periods. Already nearly 25 percent of the pupils were carrying a five-subject 
load and more were requesting permission to do so. Many pupils felt that they 
were missing much that they ought to be learning. They also felt that their time 
could be used to better advantage than was possible in the study-hall situation, 
and that there were too many such "study periods.' A pupil's four-subject pro-' 
gram spread over a seven-period day could and often did result in double study- 
hall periods when schedules were made. Teachers, too, were of the opinion that 
study-hall periods were generally ineffective. The greatest number of discipline 

problems came from study-hall periods, teachers too often served as monitors 
instead of helpers. 

Many other problems of better division and utilization of the school day also 
arose. It was thought that greater educational use should be made of the com- 
munity s natural resources, its industries, and its organizations. The teachers felt 
that occasional field trips were not enough. They wanted the school to become 
a real part of the community life This would mean for one thing using time for 
this purpose during regular school hours, since the problems of bus transporta- 
tion made it inadvisable to lengthen the school day for high-schooi pupils. It 
also meant flexibility of scheduling and interclass cooperation to facilitate proj- 
ects which could be carried on effectively only if longer periods of time were 
available — an hour, a half day, a whole day, or a week. 

By popular demand faculty meetings concerned with these problems came to 
be held every week. The staff had become so mtr.gucd with the possibilities of 
what changes the school might -iffake that daily conversation centered on little 
else. The old schedule |ust (Wt work. How could one be developed that would? 
It was agreed that each tcacRkV should decide how much and what knowledge, 
or skills, or subject matter in h» field or activity each pupil should have. When 
the results of this thinking were presented everyone saw that there was far too 
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much and that reductions had to be made. This became the starting point for 
constructive planning. The staff worked on what was proposed as minimum 
offerings until everything fitted into a d* of 7 periods of 45 minutes each. This 
was what they were accustomed to. Then, because they saw no advantage in 
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> no, Coortuy of tk, Hertford C4mrn 

s “T* Receive Instruction in Horoemaking. 

All bors riust spend one semester w.th the Somenuking teacher, learning to prepare 
simp e dishes «nd to do the kinds of things usually done hr the women of the family, but 
*rhich men map Sc called upon to do when emergencies arise 

continuing to include so many study-hall periods in the school day. they devised 
a plan for a 6- period day. 

Thus new' over-all Program ot plan was placed on a blackboard in the office of 
the superintendent [#fflnpal where it remained for \ months, available for study 
by any and all Teachers, board members, pupils, and others dropped in at any 
free time they had to study the chart, to argue over it, and to propose changes 

The major purpose dominating all their planning was to increase substantially 
the number and variety of eduiational experiences extended to the pupils One 
idea that received support early was that each pupil should be required to take 
five regular subjects, all to be scheduled during the first hve periods of the day. 
This would clear the sixth period for free electives. Thus the number and variety 
of subjects made available to and taken by all pupils would be increased. 
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TV next suggestion was to place the spth period (latex called X-period) 
(see figs. l-III) successively at different hours throughout the week; that is, 
arrange for it to fall at the last hour on Monday and the first hour on Friday. 
But this would not work exactly unless the schedule were square, that is, a five- 
period day in a 5-day week. The idea of a five-period day fitted in well with 
some other thinking the staff had been doing — that of increasing the length of 
periods to a full hour and having each class meet but four times a w'eek. Reducing 
the number of periods would not reduce the total amount of time any one class 
would meet during the week but would increase it slightly. That is, a class meet- 
ing five times a week for 45 minutes had at its disposal 225 minutes, a class 
meeting for four 60-mmute periods had a total of 240 minutes. Moreover, there 
w r ould be less lost motion if there were fewer but longer periods. 

A review of the various changes proposed for the pupils schedules revealed 
no insurmountable obstacles or undesirable outcomes in the teachers' loads or 
schedules. The elimination of study-halls and the longer class periods would 
provide more time for guided classroom work, the plan for scheduling regular 
subjects four times per week would leave free a fifth hour (or X-period) for 
each of 4 days, and would dear I hour (later called Z-period) for extraclass 
activities on the fifth day. 

The square schedule resulting would also open up another possibility of which 
the staff was quick to see the advantages During the months devoted to the 
problem of reworking the schedule, there had been some discussion about schools 
which are experimenting with the practice of pursuing one subject all day for 
several weeks until they have completed the time requirement for that subject, 
then beginning another subject w hich they follow in similar fashion. The staff 
saw immediately that there was merit in this plan, but it was felt that it was too 
drastic a change It became apparent, how ever, that if a schedule could be devised 
w hich could be turned vertically, instead of its usual honzontaJ position, a teacher 
could devote a whole day or more to one or two subjects or projects. 

When the staff was satisfied w ith its efforts at program scheduling, the prin- 
cipal took the proposed new schedule for study and discussion to all groups in 
grades 9 to 12, as he had done with the objectives. This time the social studies 
classes were used tor this purpose. ! 

1 he Board ot Education naturally also had to be convinced that the radical 
changes proposed in the schedule were sound. One board member suggested a 
general meeting of parents and students, with representatives from other agen- 
cies. Members ot the staff ot the University o! Connecticut and from the staff of 
the State Department ot Education also were invited. These sent two representa- 
tives each. Also attending were reporters from the local papers and from papers 
m Hartford and surrounding towns. The principal presented the proposed pro- 
gram and schedule and then opened the meeting for. discussion. Many questions 
were raised and thrashed over. When the board met later it voted unanimously 
for the changes. 
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EDUCATION UNLIMITED 

Figvr* / — Typital pupil's weekly scbtdule- 
( Mary Smith, college-prep sophomore') 


Per- 

iod 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

1 

»Eng. II 

Eng. II 

Eng, II 

Eng II 

X-Pd. 

Typ'g^ 

2 

t Lat II 

Lat. II 

Lat. II 

X-Pd. 
T yp g 

Lat. II 

3 

Plane 

Geom 

Plane 

Geom. 

Z-Pd. 1 

Plane 

Geom. 

- 

Plane 

Geom. 

4 

Biol. 

X-Pd. 

T 7P'g 

Biol. 

Biol. 

Biol. 

5 

X-Pd. 

T ypg 

World 

Hist. 

World 

Hist. 

World 

Hist, 

World 

Hist. 

By the shift here depicted the honzono] schedule (see above) 
becomes a verticaJ schedule (see below). Such a shift permits 
each class to extend the usual 60-mmute period either to 240 
m.rmtes per day. thus leaving the X- and 2-penods undis- 
turbed to provide variety, or the entire 300 minutes of a dav 

I!™ 7 .^ d 5 vo ' ed to one subject with time for the X-penod 
provided for if occasion may demand. 

(Vertical Schedule) 

Per- | 

iod 

Mon, 

Tues. 

Wed 

Thun. 

Fri. 

1 

Eng. II 

Lat II 

Plane 

Geom 

Biol. 

X-Pd.* 

T yp g 

2 

Eng. 11 

Lat II 

Plane 

Geom. 

X-Pd.* j 

T yp'g 

World 

Hist. 

3 

Eng II* 

| 

Lat II 

Z-Pd.< 

Biol 

World 

Hut. 

4 

Eng. II 

XPd. 5 

T yp'g 

Plane 

Geom 

Biol. 

World 

Hist. 

3 

I *» 

xW. 1 

T ypg 

Lat II 

Plane 

Geom. 

Biol. 

World 

^Hist. 


j._ A-o-mkit, .tr i^T ™" c ’ a, r*. Mum dub; iccond Wedoe*. 

f* AssraDi?, and fourth Wednesday, Gtu Meecmt or Guidin'* 

desir^f*^* C d U d ^ $chcdui ^ for the first or fifth period etch day if 
de*ired, to avoid mteirupting encoded period*. Y ’ 
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PLANNING TO A SCHOOL PROGRAM TO SERVE ALL YOUTH 

Figure II— Typical pupil's weekly schedule— 

{Jane Meredith, commercial senior) 

(Horizontal Schedule) 


Per- 

iod 

Mon. 

Tues 

Wed. 

Thurs 

Fri, 

1 

Work 

Expr 

Work 

Expr 

Work 

Expr. 

Work 

Expr 

X-Pd. 1 

Spanish 

2 

Work 

Expr 

Work 

Expr. 

Work 

Expr. 

X-Pd. 1 

Spanish 

Work 

Expr. 

3 

Prob. of 
Democ 

1 — — 

Prob. of 
Democ. 

Z-Pd* 

Prob of 
Democ 

Prob. of 
Democ. 

4 

Short- 

hand 

X-Pd 1 

Chorus 

Short 

hand 

Short- 

hand 

Short- 

hand 

5 

X Pd 1 
Phys. Ed 

Eng IV 

| 

Eng. IV 

Eng IV 

i 

Eng IV 

Hie square pattern of the schedule facilitates shift from 
Horizontal position (above) to vertical position (below). Pupils 
scheduled for work experience may be scheduled to work all 
day without interruption in the vertical plan. In such a schedule 
the X-periods involved are either eliminated or rescheduled. 



(Vertical Schedule) 


Per. 

lod 

Mon 

Tues 

Wed 

Thurs. | 

Fn. 

1 

Work 

Expr. 

Work 

Expr. 

Prob. of 
Democ. 

Short- 

hand 

X-Pd. 1 
Phys, Ed. 

2 

Work 

Expr. 

Work 

Expr. 

Prob. of 
Democ. 

X-Pd. 1 

Chorus 

Eng. IV 

3 

Work 

Expr.. 

Work 

Expr. 

Z-Pd’ 

Short- 

hand 

Eng. IV 

4 

Work 

Expr. 

X-Pd.‘ 

Spanish 

Prob of 
‘Democ. 

Short- 

hand 

Eng. IV 

3 

X-Pd. 1 

Spanish 

Work 

Expr. 

Prob. of 
Democ. 

Short- 

hand 

Eng, IV 


r — v** ^p»u**n roi z pcaoas ^izu minutes; 

per week, chorus for 1 period* tndphysictl education tor 1 period. 

•Z- period; Firtt and third Wednesdays, Dancing Club; second 
Wednesday, Assembly ; and fourth Wednesday* €U$s Meeting. 
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Organization and unique features 


Hour poriod, and fiv-tubjoct pupil program, rtplac, 45-minuU 
pmnod* end ^our-$ubj#d programs < 

io4q C T MPLET ^ LY NEW SCH£DUL£ was P ut >nto operation in the fail of 
1949. Two significant provisions. (1) a 5-penod day and (2) a five-sub, ect 

pup.l program, were Its ma,or features. This was ,n line w.th the decision that 
a pupil s subject-load, .. e.. the breadth of his education, should be increased 
widiout increasing the sue of staff or lengthening the school day 

Each ot the five 60-minute periods in the school day is now devoted to class 
work or act. v, ties. Pupils are required to carry five major subjects, each meeting 
our .mesa week. The rema.n.ng five periods are for free electives and extraclass 

rhT h ? I ? AT \ n ° W i n ° StUdy ' haU Pen ° ds - The 60 -™ nu * P cr, od presumes 
that individual work and study is an essential part of the class time. No definite 

jnount of time .s specified tor either group activity or individual activity. The 

division of the period is left to the discretion of the teacher and the pupils 

A class may use the entire hour for group discussion and work, or ,t may devote 

the complete hour to individual work and study if that should prove to be the 
wisest use of the time, r 

JJ? ^ “*> *l»‘h -P >HC pupil's Ass load are Jhoso so*, 

geslcd by the sshool (of the curriculum the pupil has chosen— college-prepara. 

°' T „^°™r C,al ' °' ,ndus "“ l ‘ ns “ bomemaking. Hotsevet, ,f a pupil wishes 
to substitute a subject genetally a, located w„h one curriculum for that of 

another, such as typing fot Ltltn ot mduslrial arts fot algebra, he may do so if 
for h ' 5 tho,c ' and “ ,hos ' rBponsib " ,w h " 

^ Und « lhC pfeSCnt schedu,c teachers have no free periods or study-hall al- 
Ux>ugh their separate preparations are fewer. Formerly they met six classes a 
day five days a week w.th the seventh period scheduled for supervising activity 

uL fiflh **"£?' H OW a " tCathCrS haVC fiVC C,1US< * P" d *y for whlth »o prepare; 
^htth period however, as will be explained later and as ,s indicated by the 

cwl S u ( w ' HI) '* ° ,,en dev0ted ,0 duties different from the usual 
cl«sroom teaching. Moreover, the greater mterest and more intensive work of 

tbe pupils, resulting from increased participate in planning and carrymg for- 
ward all activities of the school, have lightened the load of the teachers! 

16 y \ 
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°*KAK1ZATICW AND UK1QUB FEATU1S3 

During the 3 yetrt jfi which the philosophy, the objectives, the course out- 
lines, and the schedules were being discussed and developed, the program was 
also being changed to provide wider offerings. The widely used device of alter- 
nate of courses, e. g.. chemistry and phys.cs, algebra II and solid geometry- 
trigonometry, was adopted. In order to better adjust fields of instruction re- 
quired of all, such as English, the junior and senior classes were combined and 
divided into three sections: college-preparatorf , mdustnal arts and homemaking, 
and commercial. These changes made it possible to add other courses of a more 
practical nature for non-college-preparatory pupils— general mathematics, work 
experience, science courses emphasizing everyday problems. 

A diagonally placed X-period provides flexibility 

i he five-subject plan adopted provided a 25 percent increase in the traditional 
number of courses taken by each pupil. Another 25 percent increase in the variety 
of pupil experiences was provided through free electives made possible by a 
period which was designated the 'X 1 period. This extra period remained after 
the five subjects of tour periods each had been provided for in the daily schedule 
(figs. I and II). This X-penod provides time for electives to be chosen from the 
current offerings of the school or new courses to be provided as needed. Indeed, 

Figure !U— Typical teacher's weekly schedule 
A Mr, Callahan , 1 Mathematics and Science 


Per- 

iod 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thunk 

Fri. 

l 

Chem. 

Chem. 

Chem 

Chem. 

X-Pd.* 

Corres. 

Study 

2 

Anth. 
Gr. 7 

Arith. 
Gr. 7 

Arith. 
Gr. 7 

X-Pd. 3 

Corres. 

Study 

Arith. 
Gr 7 

3 

Plane 

Geom. 

Plane 

Geom. 

Z-Pd. ! 

Plane 

Geom. 

Plane 

Geom. 

4 

Math, 

Gr. 11-12 

A 

X Pd .» 
Cones. 
Study 

Math 
Gr. 11-12 

Math. 

Gr. 11-12 

Math. 

Gr. 11-12 

5 

X-Pd* 

Cones. 

Study 

%• I 

Alg.I 

Alg.I 

Alg.I 


Also resDonsible for junior high-school athletics 

Wednesdays, Hobby Clubs, second Wednesday, Assembly 
and fourth Wednesday, Homeroom and Eiahth-gndc Guidance. 

* P*** -^Mr. Callahan is scheduled during the four X-periods to supervise study 

through correspondence course* in a variety of fields. 1 
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unlmitbd 
B. Mf. B»ctk.' Graphic *nd Fine Are* 


Per- 

iod 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

1 

Work 

Expr.’ 

Work 

Expr.’ 

Work 
Expr 1 * * * 

Work 

Expr. 5 

X-Pd. 

Art 

2 

Work 

Expr* 

Work 

Expr* 

Work 

Expr. 1 

X-Pd. 

Art 

Work 

Expr. 1 

3 

Gr. Arts 
II 

Gr. Arts 
II 

Z-Pd.* | 

1 Gr Arts 
II 

Gr. Arts 
II 

4 

An 

Gr. 7-8 

X-Pd. 

An 

Art 

Gr. 7-8 

An 

Gr 7-8 

Art 

Gr. 7-8 

5 1 

X-Pd 

Art 

Gr. Arts 
I 

Gr. Arts 

I 

Gr. Arts 
I 

i 

Gr. Arts 
I 


f atas equipment 

• 7^ / ' % ) ei e ’ x f* ncnce guidance for industrial arts groups 
— *—* Assembly; 

1 0UtsUndin S ,enet ° f thc * hool 's philosophy , S that every 
o should be made to turmsh whatever a pupil may need or desire for self- 

eve opment I the school does not have the course or activity needed by the 

pupils, ,t usually can be supplied through correspondence study or through 
similar unorthodox means. • ® 

During the current year the school has more than 40 different courses sched- 
uled during the X -periods. These arc the result of needs determined the previous 
April when pupils were asked to list on prepared cards their first, second, and 
thard choices for work to be carried on during the X periods 

Pupils in grades 9- 1 2 have three X-periods for free electives and one X-penod 
or physical education. However, physical education may be waived by a pupil 
•f he so des,res and if the physical education instructor approves. Since health and 
physical^ education are combined as a regular required full -credit subject for 

!, ind , 8 ’ Smcc m « radcs 9 trough 12 there is an extensive physical 
education and athletic program outside the regular school hours, many pupils ‘ 
substitute some other elective for physical education ,n the X- period 

During the X-penods teachers arc scheduled for instruction or other important 
services rcUted to theu respective fields. One teacher may simultaneoSy be 
directing the work of several different individuals or groups. For example.' the 
ocher oi graphic arts may have one or two pupils doing oil painting some 
mg silk screen, ng, others doing mechanical drawing. Thc commercraUeacher 
y at the same time have a bookkeeping group, one pup, I studying commercial 
law, and one or two others working on simplified shorthand. 
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, ORGANIZATION AND UNIQUE FEATUIHS 

Durihg the X- period a pupil may elect one subject to meet for four periods 
luring the week, or two subjects to be taken two periods each. Partial credits 
ire Allowed for a two-period course and a full credit for a /our-penod course; 
rhat is, a pupil may pursue two different courses in his X-period and earn one- 
half credit for each for the year, or a 4-pcriod course and earn one credit for 
(he year. If a number of pupils request one subject for four periods, that subject 
(or that term takes on the characteristics of a regular curricular subject. This year, 
lor example, two such classes were formed by popular request, one in Book- 
keeping II and one in Radio. 

One of the most productive developments in connection with the X-period, 
orought about largely through the initiative and exceptional ability ol one teacher, 
is a reading program for htgh-school boys and girls who need to improve their 
skill. Pupils mcerin a regular class for development of reading skills and for 
individual attention when needed. Definite increases in reading ability have been 
noted. The benefits derived from improved reading skills have been reflected 
m all subsequent courses taken by the pupils involved. Indeed, the reading pro- 
gram has developed such a reputation within the school that students now elect 
reading as a regular subject in preference to some of the others, feeling that 
there is much to be gained from the class. 
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Correspondent® courses broaden opportunities 

Supplementation of curriculum offerings of this high school is not dependent 
alone upon the changes in schedule already described. A plan to use correspon- 
dence courses has been adopted. Such courses need not be confined to the X- 
periods, of course, but in this school it is thus far a recognized feature of this 
special period, Although most of the teachers are certified in more than one 
area, thus making possible a diversity of offerings, a small staff cannot provide 
instruction in all of the sub|ccts needed by all of the pupils. For those who ask 
tor courses the staff cannot teach adequately, or for which there are too few 
pupils interested to form a class, supervised correspondence courses were found 
to be the anwer. Since this type of instruction was begun, the pupils have elected 
and furthered through correspondence study such subjects as radio, advanced 
auto mechanics, driver training, animal husbandry, advanced chemistry, ad- 
vanced biology, commercial law, etiquette, agnculture, third- and fourth-year 
Latin, Greek, Italian, Spanish, German, anatomy, meteorology, differential cal- 
culus,, meat cutting, and music. This year (1950-51 ) there are 25 pupils taking 
1 5 different courses by correspondence. Although supervised correspondence 
work can be carried on v ithout help by a teacher, it is believed that pupils do 
better if there is someone to consult with them when they feel a need. For that 
reason correspondence work, within the X-period of course, is scheduled wkh 
those teachers who because of interest and experience are likely to be most able 
to help. Supervising study by correspondence study also means many other things 
the selection and purchase of courses, the regular sending in and return of 
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m organization and uniqub features 

lessons, th<* giving of tests and recording of results, the supplementation of 
theory with laboratory experiences in school, home, and community. 

Versatility of teachers is important to the success of this type of instruction. 
To illustrate: This year two pupils have elected Italian, three Spanish, five Ger- 
man, and two third-year Latin Foreign language is popular, probably due to 
the fact that 40 percent of the graduates go to college. (The school's regular 
program includes only Latin I and II and 2 years of French.) The Board of 
Education has provided instruction for these 12 pupils through correspondence 
courses, obtained through the facilities of the University of Nebraska and other 
correspondence schools, They meet during the same period under the guiding 
hand of one teacher, hut carry on their work on Jin individual basis. 

The community alto fnaches school 

* 

An excellent example of the opportunity for wide 'choice of subjects occurred 
in 1949-^0 when a student requested an opportumnty to study meat cutting, 
This posed a pu 22 ling problem until it was discovered that the American Insti- 
tute of Meat Cutting offered a correspondence course, which the Board of Edu- 
cation approved and purchased During the X- period this student was soon 
studying about the chief cuts of lamb, veal, pork, and beef, how to prepare ham- 
burger, a loin of beet, or a leg-ot-lamb. In order ro combine theory and practice, 
arrangements were made tor him to workfsehtnd the counter and *n the meat 
cooler of a local meat market tor two periods each school day. Thus, through 
correspondence study and the guidance of the local butcher, w.tfi the work 
coordinated by his teacher, a boy graduating from East Hampton High School 
in. 1950 was ready to take a job in a meat market with considerable training and 
experience in cutting meat What is more he was employed as an assistant chef 

in a local summer resort and spent the summer successfully preparing meats for 

the cooking range 

Assistance by the local butcher is only one example of many types of help 
given by local people to pupils supplementing their work through correspondence 
courses. Auto mechanics are aided by practical demonstrations at a local garage. 
Commercial law students often have an opportunity for work and other’ expe- 
rience with a local lawyer in their senior year or in the law library m Hartford. 
Sometimes local people are brought into the school to give demonstrations to 

groups ot pupils, again they give instruction to a teacher who then can teach 
pupils. 

Additional credits ease college-entrance and related problems 

Since there has been a SO percent increase in the number of courses taken by 
each pupil there is likewise a “SO percent increase in the number of credits to be 
earned. The pupil finishes his 4 years wuth a minimum of 18 credits or a maxi- 
mum of 24-20 m the field of his specific choice, plus 4 other credits earned 
through free electives taken during the X-periods. 

The increases irt the number ot offerings and subject credits, and the flexibility 
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of programing have also practically eliminated pupil failures and drop-outs 
Although fat Idles still occur, nearly aU pupils now complete their high-schoo' 
cducatmn in the usual 4 years. Under the present program pupils have accumu 
ated more credits by the end of their junior year than tHeir predecessors had at 
graduation time. Desp.te this fact there have been no requests to leave high 

school at the dose of the 1 1th grade on the assumption that they have met the 
usual demands. 7 

Z~P&riod provides for many activities 

t , Th ®. 0ne re ™ imn « P«'°d >n each week still unaccounted for is designated 
e period, i he Z-penod is scheduled for the third period every Wednesday 
This period facilitates a w.de variety of pupil activities of the extradass or co 
curricular type These activities are regarded as equal ,n importance with the 
classroom work in achieving the objectives of the school. 

The Z- period of the second Wednesday of each month is set aside for assenv 
•es ana that ot the fourth Wednesday is devoted to class meetings, to student 
• council meetings, to plann.ng for the annual sen.or-dass excursion to Washing- 
ton and to homeroom guidance act.v.t.es. The Z-per,ods of the first and third 
Wednesdays ot each month are devoted to organized clubs and activities, such 
p ays. nfie competition, photography, nature study, and dancing. In many 
CXtend be >’ ond ** *hool ^y and beyond the walls of the 

Sixteen clubs are now in active operation Among these are a Boys' Cooking 
Club whose members learn to plan, prepare, and serve common foods used in 
p e meals, a Music Club whose members attend concerts and musical shows 
? a group, prepare the program for a spring concert, and plan musical programs 
for their enjoyment, a Nature Club whose members take field trips to observe 
erosion, land-conservation practices, plant and animal life, and the habits of 
migratory birds and study helpful and harmful plants, 4n,mals. and insects a 
Junior Activity Club and a Senior Activity Club whose members promote interest 
in recreational act. v, ties— skiing, camping, hiking, swimming, chess, checkers- 

memt C s h f eduCafl °" P ro S ram = a Mural Club whose 

members have as thc.r objective the planning and executing in oil paint on P re- 

pared canvas ot scenes depicting life in East Hampton which w,l be used on 

one large wall ,n the school gymnasium. 

A square-shaped schedule makes passible day- 

periods 

One oCa teacher s chief handicaps in providing real life situations for active 
learning is he mflexib.hty of the .schedule. This-commonly gives her a group of 
pupils tor 40 to 6Q mi notes each day, which is not tong enough for ex "Xns 

effort 0l r CO T Un 7 reSOUfCW ° f (0t W** whlch continuity of 

’ 7 S ’ ' . 3 daSS P ans to pursuc tts work outside of the classroom "and 

away from the school grounds this w,U necessitate absences from other regularly 


and week-long 
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lo» of tune in getting out the equipment, setting it up, arriving at the destina 

• U W ch th ^ WOrk ,s 10 ** done > returning and putting away the equipmen 
^ proport, onately less, since it relates to a whole day’s activity ins^id of to 

daily adds’S It ^ faC ‘ li,i,eS “ ^ •« 

In the industrial arts shop or the graph.c arts room, students may now learn 
work as they would under regular factory methods, they may w^rk all day 
at a machine or m develop, ng a project for printmg. Busmens glpsnowhat 
the opportunity more nearly to reproduce business pract.ces and^hus better 
understand and realize what a full working day is like under regular operation 
conditions. The phys.cal education teacher may expand h,s program fmm the 

onth h aS ^ bal1, football > and similar games limited to shof« periods 

l;; “ S T: s ®Td 10 m 1 uJe golf ' j,chery - 

and a list 0 t other desirable recreational activities too numerous to mention 

»M«d zfh th ' 5 pl r r h "’ 8 effia "’ cy ,s " Kr ' a * d - ieimn * ™ 

'““fr' 1 P J Uf> , *‘ n “ W ° ,k and ™" nearly as the,' will 

is CO mpi?Jd? ° m<! ldUl * memberS of the immunity a/te. then formal education 

While the possibilities of this schedule were recognized from thr h™ „ • 

2 " “ * ' 9, ° - Pl-s 10 , the f ZtZt STS 

ctr, W1S W ° V iMa ' n “ y W '“ ,0 P“ operation the plan J c D „! 
period of °w«k' '° r “ " Kn * d SP “" " then trntd fo, the 

lontl'To aTvS U f7 ak,n * 1 w « k ' lon * 5hlft °< 'he sthedttle (ton, the hoti- 

that it th f, 1,1 f 'I* Kh<>o1 “Penmented first with double periods 
dhat is, the first period was doubled on Monday ( l i y a si ihe. a ’ 

y V » » 3, 4, ^), the third on Wednesday ( I 2 ^ Mr fnr * 1 

Whentfie shtf, to one s„h,ec, fot , ful , diy 

d been prepared The tollowmg significantly different plans were' tried out 
during the time the schedules were shifted. 

ja»:r: t ‘ hc,r ”■ r ded " n,c span ,o re « uiat '™««i 

p,Ke ° f pro “ 
t 

J': g, ‘ Fh " ' l, "" ,dcn ' s obstneJ a 2-hour demonstratton on the 

h«o done f/T” 1 COn '' n “' d W " h ,h "' an,,,,,es as the, would 

done .1 they were engaged ,n regular gtaphic an, work ,n mjuaty 

sa/eo, I t P Cd ' Ka "° n Classes wori “' d «* a schedule, app„,„,ed 

plans It^twinc "th “ l™ 1 ’™* ,r,P ' C00k ' d 1 meal - and out 

nrni/wt } g h '" tttathomatics and science work with the outdoordife 

study '" VOlVed ’ ProblCraS »" d -lure 

1 \ 
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5. In the homemaking department one whole day was devoted to a 
career day Another was devoted to purchasing supplies and preparing and 
serving of a complete meal; another was given to seeing a good-grooming 
demonstration by local beauty parlor operators; and still another to visiting 
stores and checking prices, weights, and packaging of various items, and 
to reporting back to the classes. 

6. One arithmetic class spent its time making measurements of the 
school building, estimating cost of tiling, amount of paint needed, etc. 

7. Commercial classes combined to set u£ a model insurance office for 1 
day; sold' fire, burglary, theft, life, and other types of insurance- and 
figured premiums. Another day they spent in constructing lette’rs of 
application, answering want ads, holding interviews, and drafting follow- 
up letters. Regular personnel managers in the community participated in a 
discussion of the interview's bringing out good points and points to be 
improved upon. Another 2 days were spent in combining the commercial 
classes to form a model company in which there were mailing, filing, pay- 
rolls, shipping, billing, and order departments set up with routine work 
organized in accordance with procedures in local business houses. The fifth 

ay was set aside tor j held trip to a Hartford insurance company office. 

8. A Latin class spent its day planning for a Christmas assembly, pre- 
paring songs and carols to be $ung in Latin. Other classes devoted time to 
study and discussions of the use of Latin in astronomy and biology. 

9. The girls physical education program earned on a renting schedule 
of games which would ordinarily be played by groups during out-of-school 
time, such as p.ng pong, badminton, volley ball, and swimming. 

10. Biology classes went on a regularly planned field trip and dissected 
their specimens on their return. 

11 One English class spent its time in creatire writing and in discussion 
o various types of writing, including newspaper write-ups and headlines. 

1 2 In industrial arts, one group made a field trip to local factories. An- 

other group went through the complete procedures of factory mass pro- 
duct, on of kitchen stepladders in which individuals were assigned as fore- M 

men. cutters, sanders, etc. Each performed his task and produced his part 
without anyone making a complete stcpladder. 

The experiments in operating the new square schedule m a vertical position 
also were extended to the extra-class pupil activities w„h interesting results. For 
example 15 students, selected for this purpose by the Student Assoc.ation. made 
a cost-of-living survey with a view to understanding the construction of the 
commercial price index by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These 15 students v 
ivided themselves into 3 teams, which together with 3 local adults, visited 9 
different commumt.es. Each team spent the first 3 days of the week pricing 196 ' 
items of food, clothing, and services produced by the community visited. The 
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J“ voted a success. Even the academic teachets. who eX were Xd X 
dubious about the all-d.y single-class scheduling now feel that it vm -he 
opportunities to do things the,- had been hop,„ g *,o do for m„ eS X 

X, TSTTt ,h ' ^ ««*» «- ,eXX™ 

first wtk T d ' r" h '* » " —M fall on uJZ£7£ 

ues ay o the second week, Wednesday of the third week etc 

Some members of the faculty arc favo, of , earning the X peld 'n the 

fi d u ' ” Shlf,e,J ' ' ' ■ d '™" four periods fo one suhiert and h 

. fifth to the work regularly scheduled dutmg that net, od nth"! , thc 

excluding „ Finally „ was decided the bX* 0 fX d 7 ” f ‘ V ° r 

vXaf Itdul d Tl'r d ¥ ,hC ,aC “ l ' y “ 0K “"’» ">*» <^X wiTthc 

pen^^m^XTrC-Tr^rr - ‘X 2 

X :: r;i r x™' 

*“ » XXwa"' 

semester of 1 Jm ‘ u l‘ "“T’’ ? 1Ch, " C ‘ he ^ Fw th ' spnng 

shifted schedule 1 day aX aid r""“ n “f '’"T ( ‘ > ^ "-e 
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vorfc experience adds opportunities for practical learning 

REGULARLY PLANNED WORK EXPERIENCE has now been made an 
important aspect of the educational program of East Hampton High School. The 
plan provides that tor 4 days each week all seniors of the industrial arts and 
commercial cumculums will spend the first two periods in local offices, factories, 
stores, and garages. They' do the same jobs as the regular employees, but less is 
expected of them especially as to quantity production. One industrial arts teacher 
and one commercial teacher are scheduled to supervise this work during those 
two periods, to go through the community and into the industries to arrange 
for work opportunities, and to help iron out any difficulties which may arise in 
connection with pupil employment The pupils are marked on their work expe- 
rience jointly by these school faculty members and by their employers. 

During the past 2 years the industrial arts pupils have elected the following 
types of work experience: Radio repair, machine shop, carpentry, printing, silk- 
screen work, auto mechanics, and power shovel operation. These have all been 
m local industries and with local contractc^B^w 

This work experience program Has gifl^V pupils an opportunity to acquire 
a great deal ot knowledge about the type of work in which they think they' would 
like to engage as adults Sometimes they' discover that the work they have selected 
is not to their liking and that they would be bcteroff in some other line of work. 
Many of last year s pupils who benefited from this program are now employed 
in the industries in which they had their guided work experience. Employers 
state that because of this arrangement these students are far better trained and 
have a greater understanding of their jobs than other high-school graduates. In 
some cases the work experience has also inspired graduates to further their edu- 
cation in trade or technical schools. 

C ommercial pupils find work experience in typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
and general office work in the various offices in the community. In addition, a 
group ot such pupils has formed a school-centered corporation, known as "Office 
Services, Inc. for the purpose of supplying commercial services to the com- 
munity. This corporation does typing, duplicating, simple bookkeeping, and 
filing for local business firms. Members are on call from 3 to 5 p.m. on school 
days and all day Saturday. Facilities of the school s commerce department are 
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Cooperative pupil-teacher planning it increasing 

JT P art,cl P atI0n ,n instructional practices varies from class to class. At one 
Ur eelTbv tte'lJh*** C ° 1R? « e *P re P arator y S€n >°rs which is still conducted 

J J C re me,h °J typical of so many college courses, at the other 
xtreme is a class in English for industrial arts-homemakmg pupils in which (he 
project ,s not only pupil-, nit, ated, planned, and conducted but which illustrates 
a deep concern tor the operation of the entire school 

class -jJ or “ample, attempted to determine whether the school is accom- 

thlt e"rf ,eCtlVCS ' U h3d beCn readmg B3COn ' S Cssa y « Stuihs. Out of 

st d f d '° nipanSOn ° f Bacon s esfimates of the expected values of various 
Judies or subjects with the outcomes which East Hampton H,gh School had set 

Fto further informition about this plan see 'Office Ser W •• ^ i at? * 
VmU, M.,77-»o *' U “'“’ f ”“’ 




avairaote tor tbeir use. The project is organized as an informal corporation wit*, 

ottTr ^ Eig ^ P™* ° f *■« — for wori 

goes o py the pupil, and 20 percent goes to the corporation. Funds at 

cumulated by it are used for the purchase of supplies, equipment, and other oper 

ahng expenses. If there is a surplus, dividends are declared. The payroll cCk 

ecps a record of hours worked by all members of the organ, zat, on Jlanes are 

paid once a month on the basis of these records. Wages are calculated on an 

hourly, basis, but ,f ,t takes a pup ,J longer than an hour to do an hour s work he 
gets paid for only 1 hour 9 7 ’ 
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.or its pupils Discussion led to the following questions concerned™* whether 
.not the objectives were being accomplished: Do they work? How well do 
hey work ? Which ones are in active operation ? the pupils had some opinions, 

” *?“"* but ^ W “ tcd t0 ^ they could go about collecting the con- 
incuig acts. ey decided on two methods. (1) A questionnaire distributed 
o all homerooms of pupds in grades 7 through 12, and (2) panel discussions 
:o which they invited guests from other classes. 

The questionnaire was developed by committees— one committee for each 
j Jttttve. In tabulating the data supplied by the questionnaires the pupils 
decided that most of this work was to be done at home over the weekend, ~so as 
not to delay too long in making the results available. ’ The class decided also 
:hat the results should be presented in both the school paper and the school news 
page of the local paper, so that the townspeople would also see how their school 
was doing. They thought their results should be especially helpful to the guidance 
£££* 3Culty £ enerall T If wai agreed to ask the principal s continuation 

Panel led discussions centered around each of the objectives in turn. If the 
pupils felt they needed special help, e. g„ to evaluate progress in the understand- 
ing and appreciation of esthetic values, they deeded to invite in the teachers of 
music, a£, and dramatics to discuss these values with them. 

This entire project had as its mam goal to help the pupils gam a more thorough 
understanding of what the entire school is trying to do for its pupils. However 
since this was an English class, there was constant emphasis— in the planning, in • 
making the quesuonnaire, in panel discussions, and in writing the reports— ^on 
certain communicative skills. In preparing the questionnaire these pupils re- 
ceived valuable practice in developing a more precise vocabulary, in formulating 
the particular ideas they had in mind, and in the spelling of the various terms 
used. The tabulations of the results of the questionnaire, while largely an exer- 
cise in statistics, furnished opportunity for practice in the reading and use of 
tables, in presenting numerical facts, and in summarizing conclusions 
More and more the pupils at East Hampton are learning how to use 
school experiences to help solve practical life problems of their own. WhTk 
there is the usual course outline for the pupils to follow when they have no such 
problems of the r own, they are encouraged to depart from these outlines. Last 
year, for examp e, during the graphic arts period one of the senior industrial 
arts boys drew plans and made the blueprints for a house he hoped to build. This 
year he built the house and presented it to his parents as a Christmas gift. This 
boy who was both valedictorian and president of his class, has demonstrated so 

much practical skill that he has since been employed by one of the local car- 
penters. 
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Pupil counseling and guidance 
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LIKE MOST SMALL HIGH SCHonr? c . Li 
guidance personnel If h i u HJOLS - East Hampton has no full-time 
is vei ; h0 * Wf - that •***»* -a voiMhxmI guid- 

tIH bU ' 111 d “ sr00m >«>>“* «« involved 

e is a budgetary prov.sion for the purchase of standardized tests and 
permanent record system. The admmistrator and the two guidance leacherslve 

sz s ° f * h '‘ h ** ** « 

Protfiotion from grade to gtade is determined largely on ,he hasis of the 
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‘ower gu£ any more weight than the test scores. Following the staff evalu 

of ,ho * whJ “ 
«**<«* 0, scMastTc Ita„ 7 a£ 8 ^ th “ "** ■** 

devo,ed ,o 1 d, ^ sra " ° f cd — 1 -< *-« ;i 

n J" t ^ tWelkh gradc> teathcr socialists »n the three r urruulum helds-colleee 

;et„— x ™ 

-* — ... xx, rnxr rjtrjz 

•Trxx-scxxrxiX" 

with their skills and interests He ikn fnii™.c t . Keeping 

and discussion mi ned. Efforts arc made >o eaplan, the progrL If Z 
X neri'i ) {' Up °" t“ r ‘' “ J P arenl *1* wide poss,b,l,t,es for thoosin* 

a Following a general conference with the entire group the m.n.lc u a 
•here ,s furtfiei discussion parents „„ „SXS 

iv 0,1 student ,;.C 3 ;ir r^itCf '::„r R J r; 0 °:; 2 r 
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EDUCATION UNLIMITED 

T^piMpromiM Wfits (o both the younp, end the older pupib. A 2-w,r 
- r cIatiooship between them is envisaged. * 

lorproved .rodeo, ,, mMamHn 

phshmontt of lh* school - 

The morale of both pup, Is and teachers of East Hampton High School is hich 
uJ^f” g ' r S teC . that their fi « hts and interests are respected. Discipline prob- 

ffi . V !, T PP ! t0 * mmimum Thcre was only one referral to the principal s 
ce in the first 4 weeks of the school year 1950-51. Teachers and pupils know 
that no arbitrary decisions affecting them will be made by the administration 
he principal and vice principal and many of the staff know by name each 

"iTmn m th l Kl i°° l Kn ° W,ng thC PU P‘ IS is P art of the Panned pro- 

first week or two^'Mi ^ " * P °‘j t neVCf f ° ^ a pUpl1 hls name after thc 
When h fi h ‘* mem0ty neCdS hC ‘ P th ^’ lcher one approached 

with ttec Hampton, the primTpal set up individual interviews 
with the children, beginning with seniors and moving through the successive 

At e the n iO m Way eStab !^ hcd ac S^.ntanceship and rapport with each pup,! 

in the tvm r T betWCen thC SC-C ° nd 3nd thlfd P™ 0 ^- Pupils gather 

n the gymnasium to dance, make purchases from the senior class' concision 

nd. or just talk, the teachers meet in the faculty room on the second floor 

where coffee is served This is time reserved for general relaxation. It provides 

w T P ' I ° aCUhy menibefs - ,f the y cho °^. an opportunmty to chat 
W h individuals or groups, to comment on yesterday’s soccer game with a player 

“t “ ^ lh ' «**• h " had. t0 ,„ Hu f„ „ CLr con 

cern.ng some community act.vity in which he is participating. 
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Appendix 


Objective! 

VK ^ ' S *“* - *■*» 

A. Student 

1. Health physical and mental-and Happiness 

b FeehnToTlV M leadmg t0 « cnefal 8«od health. 

' . , g . mental artd Cl " numic security-freedom from fear and want 

d Tie L^T ,0 C3rry ° n dCSp “ e hand,ca P s lack of support 

" ha — “ h ‘ S *“* ‘ d "'** vocation, and 

2, Communicative Skills 

" Ab ttX -Suines, 

A tographics" d etc nd n, ‘ ,tenals - a,r rent events, novels, 

d Ab'l rv 1° ilSten ind cva, . Uille ^-‘ hc rad 4 speeches, propaganda, etc 
( ,ty t0 wel * for everyday needs-budget taxes usance etc 

h,mSClf ’ We " ^ —S. creative Irt and 

f - ^11::^: ;x s> “ ums - ~ — — ^ 

3. Home and Family Life 

a. Understanding of reproduction, marital relations, and proper sex conduct 
' Z «Z. managemCn ‘ 3nd ^ rear ‘ flg ° f ^ddren-their needs, 

" ^L 0 r r oT^ 1 fZy Pat,b, “ tV anJ ^ Undmfand ‘"« ° f fhe * -h ^ 

d Understanding of consumer problems, intelligent purchasing, installment * 
family 8 ' ,nSUfa " Ce ’ *""■ and ° thei moa ^ Problems of the 

' ^aZl?Zt2* mg ' SeWmg ’ h ° mC mechanics - md othe ' ‘kills of value 

( ^Ten- oTiheho * 5t T fam ' ly gr ° Up eXer “ ng the P r °Pe r influence on 
o{ h°mc and cooperating with the church and the school 

tTlluZl ** ■“* d ‘ fferCnCCS ° f Ch,ldren snd ** “to*. i nte r ests, 
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education unlimited 


4, Religion 

t. Understanding of the Golden Rule and a respect for others, 

b. Instilling of a reverence for God, 

C Dcsir * t0 ^ an act,ve m «nber of a church group and cause the church to exert 
its due influence on society. 

„ Desire to practice tolerance, 

e. Desire for equality and equity for all and a respect for others. 

f. Understanding of Biblical literature. 

g. Desire to eradicate racial prejudices. 

h. Understanding of basic religious doctrine. 

5, Financial Independence and Vocational Specialty 

a. Desire for being needed by society 

b. Desire to be of service to society, 

c. Desire to practice thrift 

d. Skill tn chosen field-specialization above and beyond communicative skill 

e. Desire for financial independence. 

6, Citizenship 

a. Understanding of his obligations to himself, h, s school, his community his 
State, his Nation, and the world. 

b Understanding of his right and duty to elect and be elected. 

c. Desire to participate actively ,n school, local, or even higher government 

d. Understanding of h,s privilege and duty to criticize constructively h,s leaders 

and his government 

e. Understanding of his duty to demand reform. 

f. Desire to be socially adjusted to his school and his commun.ty, 

7, Ethics 

a. Desire to live a good life, 

b. Understanding of the proper values of the influences of life about him 

c. Desire to respect the values of others. 

8, Esthetics 

a. Understanding and appreciation of the finer values and things of life 

b, Understanding and appreciation of art, music, and nature 

c Abuiity to draw, sing, paint, play an instrument, and appreciate the efforts 
of others. 

d. Desire to express oneself through art, music, and dramatic mediums 

e. Understanding and appreciation of the heritage of the past. 

9, Worthy Use of Leisure Time * 

d. Desire 4W healthy recreation. 

b. Desire for a worthy hobby 

c. Desire to volunteer for civic duties for the betterment of his community or 

school group, 

d. SkilE to participate in some form of athletic recreation, 

10, Education 

a. Desire to select a field of endeavor and strive to become expert in that field. 

b. Desire to fill individual needs through study and advancement. 
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Desire to reach the highest level of achievement possible, 

d. Ability to reason and think and study individually without help from others. 

e. Desire to search continually for knowledge and methods for improving him* 

self and his fellow men. 

f. Understanding of the importance of education to the well being of civilization. 


Society 


1. Coordination between school and society 

Building a better w'orld and community through the guidance of youth. 

3. Careful school administration and proper handling of budgetary monies. 

4, Extension of facilities and services to the entire community 


C Education 

1 Complete homogeneity of purpose and continuity of experiences from kindergarten 
to graduation from secondary school 

2 . Core of common learnings for ai! and a reconstruction of the educational ladder 
in order that all might have the opportunity to climb to the limit of the desires 
of each. 

3 Opportunity for specialization for all lor the development of each for the benefit 
of all. 

Personnel and tenure ^ 

Following is a list of the faculty members at East Hampton High School who 
contribute^ to the planning and successful operation of the new program during 
the years the changes reported herein were being made 


Battit, Nicholas 

1946-31 

Hastings, Warren 

1950-51 


Bear, Edward 

i 947-51 

Higgins, V Louise 

1944-47 


Bell, Evelyn 

. 1944-51 

House, Marjorie 

1946-51 


Callahan, John 

1 946- ^ I 

Jacobson, Marjorie 

1945-50 


Ode, Harry 

1945 -48 

Jones, Phyllis 

1944-51 


BeFranasco, James 

1947-51 

Krotky, Helen 

1946 -*{ 


Doody, Marion 

1948-50 

McDonald, Everett (superintend- 



Dwyer, Mary 

1946-51 

ent principal ) 

1945-51 


Ferrigno, Andrew D V 

(vice 

Mac Lean, C Blair 

1948-50 


principal) 

1939 51 

Markicwic2, Julius 

1946-47 

1 ^ 

Fortin, Laurent 

1947-51 

Martens, Romeo 

1950-51 


Friedrichs, Anna May 

1950-51 

Peters, Barbara 

1947-49 


Gradone, Michael 

1947-51 

Pi 1 icy, George 

1946-51 

* 

Grimes, Ellen 

1945-47 

Werner, Richard 

1950-51 
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